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OVERCROWDED CLASSES CLIMB IN URBAN GRADE SCHOOLS 


More than 65 million city grade school children - about 55 percent of the total - are 
in classes of more than 30 students each this year, the National Education Association 
reported in a new study released today. 





According to Sam M. Lambert, Director, NEA Research Division, data presented in this 
report, "Class Size in the Elementary Schools of Urban School Districts, 1957-58," com- 
prise the evidence needed by administrators, teachers and other educational workers to 
support their plea for improvement. "Facts - hard facts - must be used to back up the 
call for more teachers and for more classrooms to house more teachers$" Lambert said. 
Assistant Research Director Ray C. Maul, who conducted the study, added: "Without ques- 


tion, the oversize class is one of the major roadblocks to the success of elementary edu- 
cation today." 





| 
The NEA study shows that no progress in reducing class size has been made since a 
similar study was drawn up in 1955-56. In fact, class size continues to creep up in 


most areas: Highlights of the class size figures in school districts with 2500 or more 
population include: 





1. In all urban school districts combined, the average grade school 
class size is 30.1. This means that half the students are in 
classes larger than 30. 


More city grade school children are on half-day schedules now than 
were two years ago. Estimates show almost 300,000 students in urban 
grade schools are on half-day schedules this year as compared to 
just under 250,000 in 1955-56. 


More overcrowded classes are in sight, thanks to lack of classrooms 

and teachers. More than 31,000 new classrooms and teachers would be 
required right now just to level off the larger than 30-pupil classes 

to that size. Increase in class size instead of reduction is the pre- 
vailing pattern in all areas of the country. Today more than 146,000 
urban children are in classes of more than 45 pupils each. Some 540,000 
are attending classes of more than 40 and a total of 25 million are in 
classes of more than 35. 


The larger the city the child lives in, the study shows, the greater are the odds 
that his class is an overcrowded one. In school districts of 500,000 or more population, 
almost 90 percent of the elementary classes are larger than 25 students each. The 25-1 
pupil-teacher ratio has long been the standard or goal of a good teaching situation. 

"The extent to which the 25 pupils per class standard has been thrown overboard is indi- 
cated by the presence of 85.2 percent of all elementary school children in classes ex- 
ceeding this standard," the NEA study states, adding: "It is appropriate to look for 
ulterior motives behind the forces which have so successfully resisted all efforts to 
improve classroom conditions in the elementary schools of the nation." 
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NEW CENTER FOR SCHOOL BOARD STUDIES 


The National School Boards Association has approved a proposal from Northwestern Uni- 
versity to establish a national Center for School Board Studies at the school early this 
fall. The NSBA headquarters will move to Evanston in August. The national center would 
work to identify major areas of needed school board research, would cooperate with other 
universities and educational organizations in undertaking specific research projects, 
and, in general, would constitute a major informational center wherein research findings 
would be collected and analyzed. 





Edward M. Tuttle, first full-time executive secretary for the NSBA, and more recently 
Yearbook Editor and Exhibits Manager, has resigned after nine years with the association. 
His new job is managing editor of the Field Enterprises Educational Corp., publishers of 
the World Book Encyclopedia and of Childcraft. ; 








GOOD NEWS IN EDUCATION 


Salary for the Superintendent of Schools of the City of New York has been raised to 
$37,500, an increase of $5,000. The only city post that pays more is that of Mayor, with 
a wage of $40,000. Dr. William Jansen, who will retire as superintendent on Aug. 31, 
will receive $1,666 more for his four remaining months of service from the increase. He 
will be succeeded by Dr. John J. Theobald, now Deputy Mayor. 





The school board said: "This board has long felt that the compensation received by 
the Superintendent of Schools was not adequate for the complexities and responsibilities 
entailed as executive officer of the largest school system in the world." 





-—— SHOW CARD 


On the newsstands May 27 will be a LOOK Magazine education feature, "Who Runs 
Our Schools?" Written by George B. Leonard, Jr., the story deals with the 
recent stormy Cedar Rapids, Iowa, school board election. The piece will be 
in the June 10 issue of LOOK. . 














NASHVILLE SCHOOLS TRY 2-DIPLOMA PLAN 


A double header diploma plan has been approved by the Davidson County, Tenn., School 
Board in an attempt to improve school offerings. Under the new diploma system, a stu- 
dent will have the choice of a stiff, college preparatory course in which he must earn 
18 credits to graduate or a weaker general program calling for 17 credits. 





The present system requires only 16 credits for graduation. All students now in high 
school will continue their present general courses and will be graduated when they earn 
16 credits. First graduates under the new plan will be the senior classes of 1962. 





According to Superintendent J. E. Moss, students planning to attend college would 
have the chance to get better preparation in mathematics, science and languages under 
the new plan. Their diploma would call for 13 required subjects and five electives. 
On the other hand, students who select the general, 17-credit program will have eight 
electives (three more than under the present program) and will have nine required credits. 





EAST-WEST SCHOOL STRUGGLE 


The outcome of the struggle between East and West may not be clear for 20 years or 
so, but it actually is being settled today in the schools, according to Representative 
Edith Green of Oregon who recently returned from a trip to Russia for the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. Mrs. Green, a school teacher herself for 14 years in Port- 
land, said: "The Russian government is not only interested in launching Sputniks but 
also in launching a generation of highly educated citizens and millions of skilled 
technicians." 














VALEDICTORY—— 


. . « A TEACHER DEPARTS WITH REGRET 


(Editor's Note: Nancy Lee Gibson, 2h-year-old teacher, 
wrote this letter to the editor of The Washington Post 

as a farewell to a school system torn by community dis- 
sension. See Education U. S. A., April 16. Miss Gibson 
has a fellowship to do graduate work at the University of 
Virginia, beginning this September. Asked if she planned 
to continue teaching, Miss Gibson said: "I sure do!") 








"In May, 1956, with college graduation approaching, with re 
acceptance by the Arlington County, Va., School Board as a dei Ses 
public school teacher as an accomplished fact, I looked for- t 
ward eagerly to being a member of what I, as well as many 
others, regarded as one of the State's, if not the country's, 
superior public school systems. 








Miss Gibson 


"Today, two years later, I find myself looking forward with equal eagerness to the 
prospect of leaving the Arlington County school system. My feelings are not arn iso- 
lated case, and I am sure that there are many who are sufficiently concerned about 
what has happened in the Arlington County school system in two years time to bring 
this situation about. 





"Perhaps those who may wonder what is happening in Arlington include this year's 
graduating classes of the teachers’ colleges, who will find it difficult to under- 
stand published reports of a school board member making changes in her own child's 
report card; published reports that this same member has accused the school faculty 
of Communist leanings, and the teaching of Communist principles; reports of this 
member's campaign against school lunches, free textbooks, and school buses, and 
against the principles of modern education which these same graduating students 
carefully have learned. 





"These students may also find it difficult to understand the harassment which 
led to the resignation of a school superintendent with an unequalled record of re- 
spect, achievement and recognition. 





"One may say, in generosity, that the report card incident involves extenuating 
circumstances or has been badly reported. The ‘Communist’ term may be subject to 
some excuse on the grounds that the word has become a common contemporary epithet, 
reflecting more than anything else on the loose thinking of the user, as a charac- 
terization of anyone who disagrees with her. But even the most generous-hearted 
will have difficulty in excusing the use of these tactics to support a systematic 
campaign of faculty harassment or as a logical basis for advocating a return to an- 
tediluvian academic methods. 





"My dissatisfaction lies with apathetic public acceptance of a system which per- 
mits a raucous minority to destroy the progress which has been slowly and pains- 
takingly accumulated by the thoughtful and diligent (and hence less vociferous) 
professional workers. And this claim of progress is not an idle boast - but is at- 
tested by the national ranking of the Arlington County school students a good six 
to eight months above the national norm. 





"I depart with regret, but with a feeling of impotence to aid in halting this re- 
versal of progress in the Arlington school system; but with the hope that these words 
may stimulate someone more effective, more gifted, more powerful than I to accomplish 
what I cannot. I can only say with Julius Caesar, 'The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars but in ourselves, that we are underlings'." 

















From the West Coast.....Forty-four seventh-graders at the rural Denair school 
near Modesto, Calif., have turned thumbs down and noses up at Russian teach- 
ing methods. They said "Nyet" to the Muscovite method after trying it for a 
week. The teacher, Warren McWhorter, suggested the project and the a 
went along. They agreed to abide by the rules: no talking; no leaving seats; 
no horsing around; standing at attention when an adult entered; doing all 
their homework. One girl said they learned more. One boy said the classroom 
regimentation was "no fun." In an exam, at the week's end, however, class 
grades rose from a D average to a B minus. McWhorter declared it was easier 
to teach the Soviet way, but added: "The Russian method produced a lack of individuality 
and a lack of ability to deviate from the pattern.” 














> This year's Oregon high school graduates who cannot meet new minimum requirements for 
entrance will have a chance to seek admission through a summer course. The Oregon system 
of higher education recently set up a standard of admission to its institutions which re- 
quires all state high school graduates to have a C average in their high school work or to 
have passed the college board examination. Under the new program at the University, ifa 
student does not qualify under the conditions stated, he can do so by attending a summer 


session and making a C average in 9 hours of work and passing a special non-credit course 
in college orientation. 





The plan found favor with the Salem Oregon Statesman which editorialized: "It sounds 
like a good plan. There is many a youth who: fails to find his niche in high school, or 
who has not learned to study, or who has not matured sufficiently to recognize the impor- 
tance of his classes, who later on may awaken suddenly to the requirements of the world 
around him. An interim of military service after high school has led at times to a new 
recognition of the needs for an education. So has a year or two on a job. If persons ma- 
turing late really want to improve themselves and are willing to spend eight weeks deter- 
mining whether they are college material, we think they should have the chance." 





> Soaring college and university enrollments due to reach California institutions are e 
sending administrators to the aspirin bottle. Speaking at San Francisco State, Warren A. 
Burkett, superintendent of banks, said California will need 30,000 more college professors 
in the next 10 years. In addition, he said, to make room for the student influx, an outlay 
of a billion dollars for state colleges must be made by 1970. 





» Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, former Washington State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
former president of NEA, won her second suit for libel resulting from a nationwide broad- 
cast in 1956 in which Fulton Lewis, Jr. linked her with Commnmists. A jury of 12 men in 
Walla Walla awarded a judgement of $10,000. Mrs. Wanamaker's suit against Radio Station KUJ 


was one of several against stations which carried the broadcast. One recently tried in Balt- 
imore resulted in a hung jury. 





In the Walla Walla suit, Mrs. Wanamaker sought damages of $175,000. Lewis contended 
that he confused Mrs. Wanamaker's name with that of Mrs. Margaret Jean Schaddakopf, a 
Tacoma teacher who refused to answer questions about Communism before a House un-American 
Activities Committee. The teacher was dismissed and reinstated by Mrs. Wanamaker on the 
grounds that she had a Constitutional right to refuse to answer. The Lewis broadcast was 
made prior to Mrs. Wanamaker's defeat for re-election. 
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